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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Two major developments in the period since the 
end of the war have shaped the nature of the world 
we live in more than any others. 

The first is a commitment by virtually every 
nation in the world not only to participate in the 
United Nations, but to support the principles of its 
charter. 

The United Nations, according to Article 55 of 
the charter, shall promote these things: 

1. “Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development. 

2. “Universal respect for and observance of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

The world has gone beyond the charter and ex- 
pressed its general agreement on a democratic goal 
through the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which spells out the methods by which 
Article 55 shall be achieved. 

Forty-eight nations approved the Declaration of 
Human Rights. But some nations which approved 
the charter in 1945 refused to endorse the Declara- 
tion in 1948. In this group were the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia—the Soviet bloc. 

The second major development is the repudia- 
tion of those goals by the Soviet Union and the 
beginning of a drive for Communist expansion that 
threatened to destroy the efforts of other nations to 
carry out their commitments to those goals. They 
have sought to make men turn from despair to 
communism. They have preyed on human misery 
all over the world. 
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The new official wholesale price index, based on 
1947-49 as 100, measures more than twice as many 
commodity items as the old index, and since it 
covers many more manufactured products, will 
rise less rapidly and fall less rapidly than the former 
figure. 

The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, launching the new index at the end of 
February, announced 113.2 as the January figure, 
and disclosed that the old index, with 1926 as the 
base, remains official through December 1951. 

The January figure was 13 percent higher than 
the pre-Korea levels of June 1950, and 1.6 percent 
under January 1951. The 1951 decline was inter- 
preted as showing that commodity market specu- 
lation and scare buying for inventories did not con- 
tinue during the year. Greatest post-Korea price 
rises were in rubber, 33.1 percent, and paper, 23.3 
percent. 

First revision of this index since 1931 drew atten- 
tion to the fact that in terms of dollars, more money 
rides on the wholesale price index through esca- 
lator clauses in purchasing contracts than does on the 
Consumers’ Price Index in wage escalator clauses. 


Contracts Adjusted by Index 


Among the contracts which are adjusted accord- 
ing to movements of this index are the milk-mar- 
keting agreements in the principal cities of the 
Northeast, including Boston, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia, accounting for $500,000,000 worth of 
sales. It is used by many major oil companies to 
adjust contracts for the purchase of various raw 
materials and the sales of petroleum and natural 
gas. It is used by the U. S. Maritime Commission 
and the U.S. Navy for adjusting contract prices of 
ships and the operation of ships. It is used by Gen- 
eral Services Administration, the Defense Mater- 
ials Procurement Agency, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission in adjusting prices in the purchase of 
strategic and other critical materials. It is widely 
used to stabilize the purchasing power of the royal- 
ties in long-term patent royalty contracts, and in 
long-term leases of commercial and industrial prop- 
erty. All told, contracts totaling many billions of 
dollars are adjusted each year by this index. 





Steadier, Broader Wholesale Price Index Launched by BLS 


The revised index shows more accurately the 
trend of prices since the war. One of the major 
improvements in the revised index has been better 
coverage and increased importance in manufac- 
tured products. Since the prices of these products 
move less rapidly than those of raw materials, the 
revised index rises less rapidly and falls less 
rapidly than the old one. This is evident in the 
advance of prices in 1947-48, the decline in prices 
in 1949, and the post-Korea increase in 1950-51. 
The revised index did not rise as fast nor fall as 
far as the old index which, because of the great 
importance of farm and other raw materials, 
exaggerated the rapidity of the general price 
movements. 


Improvements Included 


The revision covered all aspects of the index 
and included, among other improvements: 

1. Expansion of commodity coverage and mod- 
ernization of the weights used to combine the 
commodities in the index, to make a more precise 
measure of commodity price movements. 

2. Increase in the number of commodities priced 
from 900 to about 2,000, and the number of prices 
from 1,800 to about 5,000. Some important classes 
of commodities (for example, apparel and machin- 
ery) which were not adequately represented in the 
former index have been very much improved in the 
revision. 

3. Change of the base period from 1926=100 to 
1947-49 average=100. This does not affect the 
movements of the indexes, which percentage-wise 
are the same regardless of base period. It does 
change the levels: The former index was about 
180 on a 1926 base, the revised index about 113 on 
a 1947-49 base. 

4. Increase in the amount of detail published 
and faster compilation and publication. 

The Bureau has received advice and help from 
a special technical committee of the American 
Statistical Association and from many business 
and trade associations and labor organizations. It 
has issued a statement suggesting solutions to the 
more common types of problems and is ready to 
offer technical advice on the details of specific 


cases upon request. 








In U. S. Free Trade Unions 


Individual is first and foremost a human being. 
His welfare is the center and objective of all polit- 
ical, economic, and social institutions in the coun- 
try. Functions of State and of trade unions are to 
enhance well-being and happiness of individual and 
his family. 


Constitution and Bill of Rights guarantee to 
each worker freedom of speech, association, assem- 
bly, and worship. Workers are free to criticize 



























Government and officials. They enjoy freedom to 
communicate and associate freely with workers of 
other countries. 


Each individual worker has right to choose voca- 
tion, to change job, and to move from place to 
place to improve social and economic status. 


Workers are free to belong to any union of their 
own choosing, independently of Government, 
employer, or political parties. 


Workers free to bargain with employers on 
wages, working conditions, old age benefits to sup- 
plement Federal old age pensions, health and 
welfare, vacations, other items of concern to 
themselves and their union. 


material and social advancement of workers and 
for preservation of their union. 


to individual worker. Protects worker against 
employers, supervisors, foremen, sometimes even 
own union leader, 


Nonexistent. 


THE WORKER 


1. DIGNITY OF INDIVIDUAL 


Right to strike is basic economic weapon for 


Grievance machinery under collective bargain- 
ing constitutes principal method of righting wrongs 


In Iron Curtain Country Unions 


State is supreme. Everything and everybody 
exist exclusively for benefit of State. Individuals 
do not exist as human beings except as part of 


“collective mass” of workers. 


2. CIVIL RIGHTS 


No such rights exist except as permitted by 
Government. Heaviest penalties are inflicted for 
criticism of Government policy. Workers are pro- 
hibited from communicating with fellow workers 
outside country, 


3. FREEDOM TO CHANGE JOBS 


Vocations and jobs are assigned by State author- 
itv. Worker is frozen in job and severely penalized 
if he quits without permission. Compulsion to take 


jobs anywhere is enforced with severe penalties. 


4. FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Only Government-dominated unions permitted. 
Nonjoining such union makes worker a markéd 
person subject to lower social security benefits, 
discrimination in housing, vacation privileges, 
education of his children. 


5. COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Model agreements imposed by order of Govern- 
ment. Workers may suggest only minor details. 
Wages fixed by (tevernment on basis of sweatshop 
methods, excessive piece-rate quotas. Workers 
failing to meet quotas exposed to ridicule, lower 
living standards. 


6. RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Strikes considered as economic sabotage, though 
not prohibited by law. Strikers may be shot or sent 
to slave labor camps. 


7. GRIEVANCES 


Workers have limited right to grievances 
through representatives of Government-dominated 
unions whose interests are generally against those 
of individual worker. 


8. SLAVE LABOR 


Vast adminisirative system for millions of slave 
laborers in slave camps, condemned by Govern- 
ment under pretexts without process of law. 


From Labor Yearbook I: Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor. 
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Governmental labor officials and others inter- 
ested in child-labor law enforcement have found 
that a recent New York Department of Labor re- 
port on the administration of the State child-labor 
law is a valuable reference. 

Much of the material in the report was used by 
the Industrial Youth Section of the New York 
State Citizens’ Committee of 100 for Children and 
Youth, in developing its recent report, The Four 
Million. This committee was appointed by the 
Governor to report to and implement the findings 
of the Mideentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth held in Washington in Decem- 
ber 1950. 

The report emphasizes the principle that child- 
labor regulation requires the interplay of labor laws 
and compulsory school-attendance laws; that when 
work is done outside of school hours it should be 
regulated to permit time for outside study, social 
experience, and recreation, and that employment 
engaged in should not be morally or physically 
hazardous. 

The New York law sets a minimum age of 16 
for work in factories at any time; for most other 
employment it sets 16 during school hours and 14 
outside school hours. A few hazardous occupations 
are prohibited by law or regulation for minors 
under 18. A maximum 8-hour day, 44-hour week, 
6-day week is set for minors under 16, and an 8- 
hour day, 48-hour week, 6-day week for those 16 
and 17. In addition, hours of work outside school 
hours are limited for minors under 17 attending 
school. Night work is prohibited between 6 p. m. 
and 8 a.m. for minors under 16 in most employ- 
ment. It is prohibited in certain industries for 
minors 16 and 17—after 9 or 10 p. m. for girls, and 
after midnight for boys. 

Many Young Caddies Employed 

Special attention was given in the report to cer- 
tain types of employment, including work as cad- 
ilies, in theatrical performances, and as baby sitters. 
Caddies are exempted from the employment cer- 
tificate provisions, and it was found that this fact 
makes it much more difficult to enforce the min- 
imum age of 14 for such work. Of 526 caddies 
interviewed, 12 percent were under 14, some of 
them only 11 years of age. The employment of 
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New York Report Reviews Child-Labor Law Administration 


children as baby sitters seems to be growing con- 
stantly. This occupation is nominally covered by 
the law, but the report states: “This theoretical 
legal protection is completely absent in practice.” 
One reason is that the emplover of the baby sitter 
may change each day. 

The employment of child performers in theatres 
and radio and television industries is regulated by 
special provisions. Special permits are required for 
all child performers under 16. Such permits are 
issued only after special investigation. With the 
growing increase in the popularity of television 
has come a corresponding increase in the number 
of child performers. In 1946 there were 299 appli- 
cations for permits for young performers ip New 
York City; in 1950 this had grown to 1,947. 


Under Two Departments 

In New York the administration and enforce- 
ment of the child-labor law is divided between the 
Department of Education, under whose guidance 
employment certificates are issued by school offi- 
cials, and the Department of Labor, which is respon- 
sible for obtaining compliance with the law. 

If a child has a certain disability but can do some 
types of work without injuring his health, he is 
granted a limited certificate issued for a particular 
job. This certificate is good for 6 months, after 
which the child must be reexamined. In New York 
City in 1949, 14 percent of all certificates issued 
were limited. 

The State Department of Labor makes routine in- 
spections, special “patrol visits’’ at unusual times, 
and inspections as a result of complaint. The report 
shows that approximately 379,000 establishments 
are currently subject to the law. Child-labor viola- 
tions found vary with labor-market conditions and 
the intensity of the Department’s enforcement 
drive. There has been a steady decrease in the 
proportion of establishments inspected found to be 
employing children illegally. In 1945, child-labor 
violations were found in 25 percent of the estab- 
lishments inspected; in 1950 the violations ratio 
was down to 3 percent. 

On fruit and vegetable farms, in 1948, 53 percent 
of employers visited were using illegal child labor; 
in 1949, 25 percent; and in 1950, 22 percent. 








Better compliance with the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act’s overtime pay requirements and “marked 
improvement” in payments of back wages owed 
employees under its wage and hours provisions 
last vear is noted by Wm. R. McComb, Adminis- 
trator of the U.S. Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, in his 1951 
annual report. . 

Citing results of the first full year of enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
to the Federal Wage and Hour Law, the report 
shows that in the 1951 fiscal vear, 44 percent of 
the 33,479 establishments investigated by the Di- 
visions were in violation of the overtime pay pro- 
visions, while in the 1949 fiscal vear—the last full 
year before the amendments went into effect—53 
percent had failed to comply. Furthermore, the 
report points out, the degree of improvement in 
the compliance situation with regard to the over- 
time provisions was even greater than is indicated 
by a simple comparison of the violation ratios for 
the two periods, principally because of the greater 
prevalence of overtime work during the 1951 
fiscal year. 

That more employees were paid back wages 
owed by their emplovers is attributed by McComb 
to provisions of the amendments authorizing the 
Labor Department to supervise payment of back 
wages found due, and to bring suit for illegally 
withheld pay, in certain circumstances. In 1951, 
employers agreed to make restitution of 60 percent 
of all illegally withheld back wages found due, as 
compared with 35 percent during 1949. During the 
past year, 14,215 employers agreed—or were or- 
dered by the courts—to pay $6,666,995 in restitu- 
tion. This sum does not include payments recov- 
ered by employees who exercised their statutory 
rights to sue for back pay and liquidated damages 
in their own behalf. 


Impaci of 75-Cent Minimum 


Referring to the increase in the minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour from 40 cents, McComb reports 
on the results obtained thus far in the course of a 
program undertaken to evaluate the impact of the 
higher minimum. In most of five selected low-wage 
industries surveyed by the Divisions, there was a 
marked concentration of employment at the 75- 





Wage-Hour 1951 Report Stresses Effects of FLSA Amendments 


cent rate but “almost invariably” no significant 
effect on higher earnings. 

“Contrary to expectations,” the report states 
“the higher minimum wage did not result in plant 
shut-downs in any industry,” with a “possible 
exception” in the Gulf area of several oyster-can- 
ning plants which were marginal enterprises. 

Violations of the act’s minimum wage provisions 
were found in a relatively high proportion of estab- 
lishments—19 percent of the 33,479 investigated. 
Although the initial impact of the higher minimum 
contributed to these findings, they are attributable 
chiefly to the Divisions’ policy of making investiga- 
tions in those industries and areas where violations 
are most likely to occur, the report states. 


Fewer Learner Certificates 


Adjustment to the new minimum was reflected 
in a moderate decline in requests from enployers 
for certificates, issued by the Administrator, that 
authorize the employment of learners at submini- 
mum rates. In 1951, the Divisions acted on 5,240 
learner applications, as compared with 6,000 in 
1950. Almost all the actions in 1950 took place in 
the latter half of the fiscal vear ending June 30, as 
the amendments became effective on January 25, 
1950. Completed actions on learner applications 
last year included the issuing of 4,420 certificates 
and the denial or withdrawal of 820 others. A sub- 
stantial number of certificates issued in 1951 pro- 
vided learning periods of shorter duration and 
higher learning rates than in the preceding year. 
A majority of certificates issued were to employers 
in the apparel industry. 

As the amendments prohibited the employment 
of children under 16 in agriculture during school 
hours, the Divisions undertook a program of special 
child-labor investigations on farms in 1951. Most 
of the 3,465 children found unlawfully employed 
were working in five crops: cotton, strawberries, 
potatoes, tomatoes, and onions. 

Forty-one percent of the 2,973 establishments 
that failed to comply with the child-labor provi- 
sions were farms. This strongly influenced the 
total findings—that 9 percent of investigated 
establishments had violated the child-labor provi- 
sions. Besides agriculture, other industries with 
sizable child-labor violations were lumber, furni- 
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ture, and wood products,food and tobacco products 
fruits and vegetable packing, and fish and seafood. 

The report also calls attention to the increasing 
importance of the other law the Divisions admin- 
ister—the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act that 
applies to Government contracts in excess of 
$10,000. This law—which includes minimum wage, 
overtime pay, child-labor and safety and health 
provisions—was becoming applicable to more and 
more workers as the Government’s demand for 
defense materials and weapons increased. Last 
year, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin issued 
three revised minimum wage determinations under 
the act, and the Divisions held hearings to assist 
him in considering whether determinations should 
be issued or amended for 10 other industries. 

In addition to their duties of enforcing the Wage 
and Hour Law and the Public Contracts Act, the 
Divisions were called on to contribute to the fight 
against inflation by undertaking certain functions 
for the Wage Stabilization Board. In February 
1951, the Board designated the Divisions as the 
agency to answer inquiries and issue authoritative 
written rulings in accordance with the Board’s gen- 
eral wage regulations. By the end of the fiscal year, 
the Divisions were handling more than 25,000 
inquiries a week on wage stabilization matters. At 
that time, too, the Board delegated authority to 
the Administrator to conduct fact-finding investi- 
gations for the Board in connection with its 
enforcement program. 


More Married Women at Work 


Nearly 55 percent of all women workers in April 
1951 were married—almost 3 percent more than 
before the war in Korea, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In the same period the number of married 
women in the labor force increased by almost | 
million and the number of single women in the 
labor force decreased by about 200,000. 

The proportion of the population participating 
in the labor force remained smaller for married than 
for single women. In April 1951, slightly more 
than one-fourth of all married women and about 
half of all single women were in the labor force. 

Married women workers living apart from their 
husbands increased by 373,000, reflecting marriages 
of members of the armed services and the recall to 
active duty of married reservists. 
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Young Ecuadoran Goes Home 
With U.S. Honors and a Bride 


Edgar Jarrin, a young mechanic from Quito, 
Ecuador, who has been in training in the automo- 
tive trade in the United States, is returning’ to his 
native land with a certificate of completion of 
training, a membership card with the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and an Amer- 
ican wife. 

He was awarded the certificate by the U: S 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship; 
received the membership card from the union when 
he was in training in Toledo, Ohio; and, while 
there, he met and married a girl who is a native 
of that city. 

The certificate of completion of training was 
presented to Jarrin last week by Edward E. 
Goshen, Deputy Director, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, at a ceremony in Washington. The certifi- 
cate bears the signatures of Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, Assistant Secretary Philip 
Kaiser, and BA Director W. F. Patterson. Attend- 
ing the ceremony, in addition to Labor Depart- 
ment officials, were Oswald Garcia, Commercial 
Counselor of the Embassy of Ecuador; Theodore 
Pierce of the Division of Exchange of Persons, 
Department of State; and James E. Poulton, 
Grand Lodge Representative, LAM. 

Jarrin was awarded the certificate in recog- 
nition of his completion of 6 months of training 
in Willys-Overland and Ford automobile service 
shops and schools in Toledo and St. Louis, follow- 
ed by 5 months of experience as a journeyman 
auto mechanic in Toledo. The program of indus- 
trial training for foreign nationals, under which 
he was trained, is administered by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. The technical assistance pro- 
vided by this training is in line with President 
Truman’s “Point Four’ Program. 

Jarrin is the first trainee under this program 
to become a fully qualified journeyman member 
of the IAM. As a part of his training, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, in cooperation with the IAM, 
arranged for his employment as a journeyman for 
5 months in automobile shops in Toledo. Because 
of his ability, demonstrated during his training, 
he was invited to join the union. He is one of the 
few workers in Ecuador with union affiliations in 
the United States. 








Manpower needs for the national defense pro- 
gram and expected levels of civilian production 
will increase by an estimated 3‘ million over the 
next 2 years, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
recently announced. 

“To provide the additional manpower needed 
this vear, the total labor force will have to be 
expanded by an estimated 1.2 million to 67.7 
million by the fourth quarter of 1952,”’ the 
Secretary said. 

The additional requirements for 1953 would 
bring the total labor force to nearly 70 million 
including the armed services. 

The Secretary’s announcement was based on an 
analysis of the manpower outlook, “Projected 
Manpower Requirements and Supply, 1952-53,” 
prepared by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The estimates of manpower re- 
quirements were based on present schedules for 
defense production and military recruitment and 
on the assumption that output for civilian use will 
be maintained at the highest levels consistent with 
the priority given to the defense program. 


5.4 Million in Defense 


In the last quarter of 1951, the Secretary 
declared, an estimated 5.4 million workers were 
employed in defense activities throughout the 
economy, including those directly producing sup- 
plies for military and related uses and those sup- 
porting the defense program in such diverse 
fields as mining, farming, transportation, and Fed- 
eral defense agencies. With 40 billion dollars in 
defense goods still on order at the end of 1951, and 
with a continued flow of additional contracts, 
present production schedules call for further large 
gains in defense output. 


“The trend of nondefense employment is ex- 
pected to continue downward in early 1952, reflect- 
ing the further curtailment in metals supplies for 
civilian durable goods and nondefense construc- 
tion,”’ Tobin declared. ‘“However, a revival in the 





3,500,000 New Workers Needed for Defense This Year and Next 


production of those civilian goods and services not 
requiring the use of scarce metals may be antici- 
pated as increased defense spending generates fur- 
ther gains in consumer income. As a result, the 
decline in nondefense employment should be 
checked by mid-1952, with the possibility of some 
rise in the second yalf of the year. 

“In 1952, expanding requirements for the 
defense program will be partly offset by reductions 
in nondefense employment resulting from curtailed 
supplies of metals for civilian uses,’’ the Secretary 
explained. “The expected net gain in manpower 
needs totals 1.5 million (including scheduled armed 
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forces buildup) for the period between fourth 
quarter 1951 and fourth quarter 1952. 

“With the number of unemployed workers aver- 
aging 1.7 million in the fourth quarter of 1951, 
equal to the minimum previously achieved in the 
postwar period, potential manpower gains from 
this source are relatively limited. We may, however, 
expect some further decrease in employment—per- 
haps a 300,000 reduction during 1952—as employ- 
ment opportunities are expanded and as we inten- 
sify our efforts to ‘place new defense contracts, 
where feasible, in areas of labor surplus. Special 
measures are needed to deal with the substantial 
labor surpluses that have appeared during the past 
half year in certain areas where employment reduc- 
tions in soft goods industries aggravated chronic 
unemployment problems or where cutbacks in the 
output of consumer goods were not offset by 
increased defense activity.” 


Estimates for 1953 


“Tn 1953,” Tobin declared, “we mav expect a 
sharp intensification of the pressures on labor 
supply. Increased capacity in steel and other 
metal-producing industries should permit a sig- 
nificant easing of present limitations on the civilian 
metal goods industries and on nondefense construc- 
tion, and, with continued gains in consumer 
income, we may anticipate a pronounced recovery 
in labor demand for the production of consumer 
goods.” 

Total defense manpower requirements 
and civilian 


military 
are expected to reach a peak of 11.8 


million in 1953, “under present assumptions as to * 


armed force strength and as to the scale and 
timing of the defense production program. This 
would represent a net increase of 3 million over 
1951 levels, and would require one-sixth of the 
projected total labor force at the end of 1953,” 
the Secretary said. 

“The projected increase in total manpower needs 
for 1953 may require the recruitment of more than 
1 million ‘extra’ workers from reserve groups in 
the population, over and above the gains that may 
be forthcoming from further reduction in unem- 
ployment and from normal growth of the labor 
force.” 


The main sources of ‘‘extra’’ workers, the Sec- 
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retary pointed out, are housewives without young 
children, and retired persons. 

“Tt will be necessary in many instances to adapt 
job requirements, hours, and working conditions,”’ 
he emphasized, “in order to make fuller use of 
these groups.”’ 

In March 1951, the Secretary pointed out, there 
were about 18 million women, aged 20-64, who did 
not have children under age 6 and who were not in 
the labor force, including about 5 million who had 
some work experience during the past decade 

“Although family responsibilities, poor health, 
and other personal factors keep many of these 
women out of employment, this group undoubt- 
edly constitutes a large potential for labor force 
expansion. 

“Major additions to manpower supply could be 
achieved also by drawing retired persons back into 
the work force and by retention in employment of 
workers reaching retirement age.”’ 

These facts are spelled out in Manpower Report 
No. 14, Projected Manpower Requirements and 
Supply, 1952-53, recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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Hourly Earnings Rise 
In Seamiess Hosiery Mills 


Average hourly earnings in a majority of the 
seamless hosiery occupations studied by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
increased between October 1950 and September 
1951. Less than a fourth of the area occupational 
averages advanced, however, by as much as 5 
percent. 

Adjusters and fixers of knitting machines in 
men’s hosiery mills in September 1951 averaged 
$1.40 in Hickory-Statesville (N.C.), $1.46 in Read- 
ing (Pa.), and $1.56 in Winston-Salem—High Point 
(N.C.). In children’s hosiery mills average earn- 
ings for this type of labor were $1.32 in Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) and $1.45 in Winston-Salem-High 
Point (N. C.). 

Among the women’s jobs studied, menders or 
grey examiners generally received the lowest earn- 
ings. Toe loopers, the largest group studied, had 
average hourly earnings varying from 89 cents in 
children’s hosiery mills in Chattanooga to $1.06 in 
men’s hosiery mills in Winston-Salem—High Point. 

In the men’s hosiery branch of the industry, 
occupational average earnings were usually highest 
in Winston-Salem—High Point and lowest in Hick- 
ory-Statesville. For practically all occupations 
studied in children’s hosiery mills, average earn- 
ings were higher in Winston-Salem—High Point 
than in Chattanooga. 

By area, from 5 to 14 percent of the seamless 
hosiery workers were on second-shift and from 1 
to 5 percent on third-shift operations. 

Paid vacations of 1 week after a year’s service 
were provided for most workers in men’s seamless 
hosiery mills in Reading and in Winston-Salem— 
High Point and in children’s hosiery mills in 
Chattanooga. In the other two areas studied less 
than a third of the workers received a week’s 
vacation after a year of service. 

More detailed information on wages and related 
practices in these areas is available on request 





Maine Teachers’ Equal Pay Law 


A Maine law, enacted by the legislature in 1951, 
requires that men and women teachers in public 
schools receive equal pay for comparable duties, 
and that necessary adjustments be made prior to 
January 1, 1954. : 








ILO Proposes Program 
For White-Collar Workers 

The problems facing white-collar workers 
throughout the world were discussed last month 
in Geneva at the second session of the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers of the International Labor Office. 

According to reports prepared for the session 
by the ILO, the numbers of nonmanual workers 
are increasing faster than those of manual workers, 
and while this upward movement is pronounced in 
industry, it is reaching its height in commerce 
and transport. 

The committee discussed two problems requir- 
ing immediate solution—that of hygiene in shops 
and offices, and of rights of performers in regard 
to broadcasting, television, and mechanical repro- 
duction of sound. In addition, the committee took 
up general problems concerning certain groups of 
professional categories such as journalists, super- 
visory and managerial staff, commercial tray- 
elers, shop assistants, and clerical staff in general. 


ILO Committee Meets 
On Freedom of Association 


Thirty-nine complaints relating to freedom of 
issociation were given a preliminary examination 
when the International Labor Organization’s Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association met recently in 
Geneva, under the chairmanship of Paul Rama- 
dier, chairman of the [LO governing body, and 
former Prime Minister of France. 


In 20 cases, the committee had before it observa- 


. . . 
tions from the governments concerned regarding 


the complaints. Seven of these cases were dis- 
missed as not calling for further examination; in 
10 others, the committee asked the director-gen- 
eral of the ILO to obtain further information; 2 
cases were considered to merit further examination 
and, in the twentieth case, recommendations will 
be made at the next meeting. 

In a further 13 cases, the complaints-had been 
communicated to the governments concerned for 
their observations, but these observations had not 
yet been received. The final six cases were sub- 
mitted to the committee by the director-general 
for its opinion prior to reference to the govern- 
ments concerned. 
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More than 2 million workers were disabled by 
on-the-job injuries during 1951, and of them 16,000 
died—according to preliminary estimates of the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The 1951 total of 2,100,000 disabling work 
injuries was 9 percent above the estimate for 1950. 

Part of this increase in the volume of injuries is 
attributable to higher employment. However, work 
injuries increased more than employment, indi- 
cating an increase in the rate as well as the volume 
of injuries. 

Approximately 16,000 of these injuries resulted 
in death. An additional 91,000 caused some perma- 
nent disability, such as the amputation of some 
body member or the permanent impairment of 
function of the body. This latter group included 
about 1,600 cases in which the disability was seri- 
ous enough to completely incapacitate the persons 
for any gainful employment for the remainder of 
their lives. The majority (95 percent), however, 
were temporary injuries, which disabled the work- 
ers for one full day or more, but from which the 
injured persons recovered without any permanent 
ill-effects. 


42 Million Man-Days Lost 


More than 42 million man-days were lost during 
the year by workers injured in 1951—the equiva- 
lent of 140,000 full-time employees. If additional 
allowance were made for the future effects of the 
deaths and permanent physical impairments, the 
total economic time-loss would amount to more 
than 219 million man-days—equivalent to a year’s 
full-time employment of about 730,000 workers. 

The principal increase occurred in manufactur- 
ing. Increased employment, longer hours, and 
higher injury rates combined to produce a 20-per- 
cent increase in the volume of injuries in this 
industry. There was a 14-percent increase in in- 
juries in retail and wholesale trade, and a 12-per- 
cent increase in construction. 

Improved safety conditions in communication 
and public utilities offset a slight increase in em- 
ployment, yielding a decrease of 12 percent in the 
volume of injuries for this group. 

In most industries the number of fatalities in- 
creased less than injuries in general. The one excep- 
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16,000 Killed, 1,600 Totally Disabled in 1951 Job Accidents 


‘ 
tion was mining, where the West Frankfort disaster 
added 119 to the death toll for the industry. There 
was also a general increase in fatalities in other 
types of mining, producing a 20-percent increase 
for the industry as a whole. In contrast, vital sta- 
tistics reports indicate a substantial decrease in 
deaths arising from farm work accidents. 


Estimate oF DisarnLinc Work Insurtes During 1951 


Number of 


injuries ! 

All cases - 2, 100, 000 
By type of disability: 

Fatalities ____-- " 16, 000 

Permanent disabilities 91, 000 

Temporary-total disabilities 2, 000, 000 
By industry group: 

Agriculture : 330, 000 

Mining and quarrying 75, 000 

Construction __- 230, 000 

Manufacturing 510, 000 

Public utilities 21, 000 

a 381, 000 

Transportation 186, 000 

Finance, service, government, and miscel- 

laneous industries - - - 388, 000 


! Includes self-employed and unpaid family workers, but does not include 
domestic service. Totals have been rounded independently and do not 
equal the sum of the individual items, 


New York Examines Health 
Of Children Starting To Work 


The physical examination program for boys and 
girls going to work in New York City is the sub- 
ject of a report just issued by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Standards. The title is 
“Physical Examinations for Children Going to 
Work, An Analysis of the Records of 2,347 Child- 
ren Applying for Employment Certificates in New 
York City.” Prepared by Regine K. Stix, M. D., 
and Arthur Lenz, New York City Department of 
Health, this report analyzes the adequacy of the 
program and presents information about the health 
of the young workers examined. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards is making this 
report available in mimeographed form to labor, 
school, and health officials in other States to 
stimulate interest in this aspect of child-labor law 
administration. 





























About 103,000 pharmacists were employed in 
the United States in early 1952 and a fairly large 
number of employment opportunities are expected 
to develop in this field during the next few years 
and over the long run, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

To replace those who die, retire, or transfer to 
other fields of work, about 3,000 pharmacists will 
be needed annually. Most of these replacement 
openings will occur in retail drug stores, which now 
employ over 85 percent of all pharmacists. These 
stores will also provide a considerable number of 
new openings. A greater number of pharmacists 
will be needed because of the trend toward 
shorter hours for registered personnel without a 
corresponding reduction in the number of hours 
drug stores are open. In most States, a registered 
pharmacist must be present to supervise certain 
drug sales whenever a drug store is open for busi- 
ness. The average hours worked by pharmacists 
per week are estimated to have declined from about 
70 in 1929 to 55 in 1945. The 48-hour week had 
become fairly common by 1951. 

The growing prescription business may lead to 
the employment of additional pharmacists in 
some drug stores. High levels of purchasing power 
generated by the defense program will probably 
continue to be reflected in increased expenditures 
for medical care. As the number of visits made to 
physicians’ offices increases, more prescriptions 
will be written and filled. 


New Openings 

Some new openings for pharmacists may result 
from the moderate increase expected in the number 
of drug stores, particularly in growing suburban 
areas. 

Drug manufacturing and wholesaling firms, 
which employed about 7,000 registered pharma- 
cists in 1951, will also need additional personnel. 
Manufacturing firms are now compounding some 
medicines formerly prepared in drug stores. In 
addition, the increasing use of the newer drugs, 
such as penicillin and other antibiotics which must 
be prepared under rigid standards with compli- 
cated equipment, has expanded the need for 
pharmacists in drug manufacturing. Expansion of 
research programs leading to the discovery and 
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Continuing Employment Prospects Bright for Pharmacists 
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The pharmacist must exercise care in filling a prescription. 


preparation of additional new drugs is expected to 
provide further openings, particularly for those 
with graduate training. 

Most of the pharmacists employed by drug 
manufacturers and wholesalers are medical-serv- 
ice representatives. They visit physicians’ offices, 
hospitals, and drug stores to explain the merit and 
effects of new medicines. The upward trend in 
sales of manufactured drugs and the expected in- 
crease in the number of new drug products will 
likely expand the demand for registered pharma- 
cists to serve as professional sales representatives. 

The Nation’s 6,800 hospitals employed about 
3,400 registered pharmacists in 1951. Not all 
hospitals are required by law to employ pharma- 
cists but in recent years an increasing number of 
hospitals have established pharmacy departments. 
This trend and the construction of new hospitals 
will create new openings. 

Pharmacists with graduate training are urgently 
needed to fill teaching positions in the Nation's 74 
colleges of pharmacy because of expanding student 
enrollments, the trend toward increasing the num- 
ber of pharmaceutical subjects taught, the length- 
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ening of the period of college training required, and 
the high turn-over rate among teachers. 

Law enforcement agencies, professional soci- 
eties, and pharmaceutical publications employ a 
few registered pharmacists but will remain a rel- 
atively small source of employment. The expan- 
sion of the armed forces has also increased the need 
for pharmaceutical personnel to serve in a military 
capacity. 

The supply of new entrants available to meet the 
expected demand for pharmacists depends upon 
the number of students that will be graduated 
from colleges of pharmacy. In the fall of 1951, 
enough students were enrolled to furnish about 
1,400 graduates annually for the following 2 vears 
and about 4,000 graduates in 1954. The numbers 
graduated during these vears may be somewhat 
affected by students leaving school to enter mili- 
tary service or defense work. Full-time students 
of pharmacy, however, receive special considera- 
tion for deferment as provided by the Selective 
Service law. Pharmacy students who are members 
of the Reserve Officer Training Corps will no doubt 
be allowed to complete their studies 


Two Lumbermen 
Fined in Wage-Hour Case 


Two Summerton, 5. C., lumbermen and grist 
mill operators, Roddey M. Elliott and Duvalle C. 
Elliott, were fined a total of $1,800 in the United 
States District Court at Charleston, 5. C., for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of lumber that had 
been produced in violation of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 

The fines were imposed following pleas of nolocon- 
lendere (no contest) to six counts of a criminal in- 
formation alleging they had unlawfully shipped, in 
interstate commerce, lumber, in the production of 
which employees had been employed in violation of 
the minimum wage provisions of the act in various 
workweeks. The court imposed fines of $150 on each 
of the six counts as to each defendant. 

Ten other counts in the criminal information 
charging failure to pay some employees the statu- 
tory minimum wage and failure to pay time and a 
half their regular rate of pay for overtime worked 
were dismissed by the court. 

The violations were uncovered by investigators 
of the U.S. Labor Department’s Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 
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Story of a Boy Miner 
Who Wanted To Be a Lawyer 


Wage-Hour Investigator Fred Gendral was 
admitted to the practice of law in January this 
vear. While there is nothing particularly unusual 
about a Labor Department employee also being 
a lawyer, there is something unusual about Fred 
Gendral. He is believed by university authorities 
to be the only graduate of Harvard Law School 
who has neither high-school diploma nor college 
degree. 

Gendral, born in 1909, went to work in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines at the age of 17. He 
never had the opportunity to go to high school, 
but he was arabitious and eager to learn. Since he 
couldn’t go to school, he decided that school 
should come to him by mail. Accordingly, he 
earolled in a correspondence school and devoted 
his spare hours to studying. 


Worked as Reporter 

Gendral obtained a job as a reporter for labor 
papers, after 4 vears of working days and studying 
at night. He also did free-lance writing, and his 
articles and stories appeared in publications such 
as The Christian Herald, The Nation, and The New 
York Times. During the depression, he served as 
educational director for a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., pro- 
ject established to give shelter to homeless unem- 
ploved men, and later he was employed as a 
social worker. 

In 1941, Gendral became an investigator for the 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions. Came the war, and he was 
off to the Army for a period of military service 
in the European theatre. Following his discharge, 
he sought admission to Harvard. Although he was 
not a high-school graduate, he was accepted as a 
student because of his maturity, experience, and 
broad background. After only three semesters of 
academic work, he gained entrance to the Harvard 
Law School. 

When Gendral was awarded his law degree in 
June 1950, authorities could recall no other case 
of a Harvard Law School graduate who had not 
previously earned a high-school diploma and an 
undergraduate degree. 

Gendral, who is married and lives in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., plans to remain in his present position 
as a wage-hour investigator. 




































what will happen in labor 


in April 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
APPAREL 


Clothiers’ Exchange of Rochester, N. Y.—Clothing Work- 
ers (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 

Society Brand Clothes, Ine.—Chicago, Ill.—Clothing 
Workers (CIO). 


BuLLDING CONSTRUCTION 


Associated General Contractors of America—Intrastate, 
Calif.—Building Trades Council (American Federation 
of Labor). 

General Building Contractors Asscciation, Ine.—Phila- 


delphia, Pa.—Carpenters (AFL). 
COMMUNICATIONS 


New York Telephone Company—lIntrastate, N. Y.— Tele- 
phone Traffic Union (Independent). 


CrupeE PetrRoLeuM PropuctTioNn 


Stanolind Oil and Gas Company—North Texas-New 


Mexico Division—Stanolind Employees Bargaining 


Agency (Ind.). 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Wagner Electric Corporation—lInterstate, Missouri and 
Illinois—Electrical Workers (CIO). 


FABRICATED Meta Propucts 


American Can Company—Intrastate, New Jersey—Fed- 
eral Labor Union (AFL). 

American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation- 
Louisville, Ky.—Standard Allied Trade Council (AFL). 

Hamilton Watch Company—Lancaster, Pa.—American 
Watch Workers Union (Ind.). 


Foop AND KINDRED Propwucts 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries—Gloucester, Mass.—Longshoremen 
(AFL). 

Illinois Association of Breweries and Illinois Beer Whole- 
salers Association—Chicago, Il].—Teamsters (AFL). 


PreTROLEUM 


Standard Oil Company of California—Richmond, Calif.— 
Oil Workers (CIO). 


Primary Meta INDUSTRIES 


Electro-Metallurgical Company—Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 
Gas, Coke and Chemical (CIO). 





1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Any 
changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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New Jersey Zinc Company—Palmerton, Pa.—Steelworker 


(CIO). 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Chicago Lithographers Association—Chicago, Il].—Lithog 
raphers (CIO). 
Franklin Association of Chicago—Chicago, II].—Book- 


binders (AFL). 
Reta TRADE 


Greater Pittsburgh Milk Dealers Association— Pittsburg! 


Pa.—Teamsters (AFL). 


RvuBBER Propucts 


B. F. Goodrich Company Interstate—Rubber Workers 
(CIO). 
Mansfield Tire and Rubber Company 


Rubber Workers (¢ IO). 


Mansfield, Ohio 


SERVICES 


Cleaners and Launderers Institute of Minneapolis, Minn 
Teamsters (AFL). 


TRUCKING AND WAREHOUSING 


Truck Association of California—Intrastate, 


Calif. 


Owners 
Teamsters (AFL). 


UTiLitTies 


West Penn Power Company—lIntrastate, Pa.—Utility 


Workers (¢ TO). 


Conferences—Conventions 


April 7— Louisiana State Federation of Labor (American 


Federation of Labor)—Baton Rouge, La. 


April 14—International Union of Operating Engineers 
(AFL)—Seattle, Wash. 
April 17—Fifth Regional Conference of American States 


Members of the International Labor Organization (Inter- 
national Labor Organization)—Rio de Janeiro. 

April 17—Arizona State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

April 21—United Textile Workers of America (AFL)- 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 21—Metal Trades Committee; Fourth Session 
(ILO)—Geneva, Switzerland. 

April 21—Alabama State Federation of Labor (AFL)- 
Sheffield, Ala. 

Apri! 28—Textile Workers Union of America (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations)—Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 28—American Federation of State, County, and 


Municipal Employees (AFL)— Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Some Current Publications 


Thirty-ninth -Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor; Mobilizing Labor for 
Defense; Labor Yearbook, Volume I.—The annual report, which covers the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, has, for the first time, been combined with a Labor 
Department Yearbook. It summarizes significant labor developments in time of 
emergency. 225pp. 75 cents. 


1951 Annual Reporteof the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Divisions.—Wage- 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
this report deals with the activities of the WHPC Divisions, with emphasis on 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 75 pp. Free. 


The Effects of the Defense Program on Employment in the Automobile Industry. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Manpower Report No. 13. This is one of a series of 
reports dealing with manpower problems. 13 pp. Free. 


Radio and Television Manufacturing.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Case study 
data on productivity and factory performance based on reports submitted by 
16 selected plants. 60pp. Free. 


Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Inder.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1039. Correction of new unit buyers in rent component of the 
Consumers’ Price Index and relative importance of items. 49pp. 30 cents. 


LU’. S. Government Organization Manual; 1951-52 Edition —General Services 
Administration. This manual contains sections descriptive of the agencies in 
the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of the Government. 725 pp. 
$1.00. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 








early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. 


Send your subscriplion today for the 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 





“The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
ers of labor and management what gov- 
ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 

Maovrice J. Tosin. 
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